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Anxiety, Fear att Guilt—Some Books on Psychiatry and Religion 


Controversy continues intermittently over the theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis and the contribution of the 
“depth” psychologies to mental health. In all such discus- 
sion religion is directly or indirectly involved. The litera- 
ture of the subject indicates two important facts: first, 
that Sigmund Freud made a permanent contribution to 
the analysis of mental life as well as of nervous disorders, 
and secondly, that the trend in psychiatric thinking ap- 
pears to be away from Freudian rigidities and in the direc- 
tion of a broader interpretation and more constructive 
utilization of the “unconscious.” 

The influence of psychoanalysis on contemporary 
thought has been well expressed by Margaret Mead. It 
has “changed our way of thinking about people and about 
ourselves. .. . 


“Psychoanalysis has shown us how the wish which is 
flicked away as ‘something I oughtn’t to think about’ is not 
really gone; how the love which is condemned has not 
died; how the extreme emotions of children—who can 
love or hate too much—continue to live on in the disguised 
forms of adult behavior.” ? 


The word “rationalizing,” denoting fallacious wishful 
reasoning, has become part of every educated person’s 
vocabulary, as have the words “anxiety” and “hostility” 
in their technical sense. Probably many more people than 
would care to admit the fact have vigorously criticized 
many of the implications of psychoanalysis, only to find 
themselves “stuck” with the psychoanalytic vocabulary ! 


The Quest for the “Self” 


It is probably safe to say that the major theme of cur- 
rent depth psychology is the rehabilitation of the person 
in a context of meaningful existence. Let us look first at 
a recent book by Dr. Rollo May, a well-known psychia- 
trist.2 “It may sound surprising,” he writes, “when I 
say, on the basis of my own clinical practice as well as 
that of my psychological and psychiatric colleagues, that 
the chief problem of people in the middle decade of the 
twentieth century is emptiness. By that I mean not only 
that many people do not know what they want ; they often 
do not have any clear idea of what they feel... . Thus 
they feel swayed this way and that, with painful feelings 
of powerlessness, because they feel vacuous, empty.” 


1“What Psychoanalysis Does for You,” by Margaret Mead. New 
York, Look, Sept. 26, 1950. 

2 Man’s Search for Himself. By Rollo May. New York, W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1953. $3.50. 


May finds the mid-century period “more anxiety-rid- 
den” than any other since “the breakdown of the Middle 
Ages.” He thinks this will continue for a long time, and 
man must see if he can “use his anxiety constructively.” 
Anxiety is not simple fear, though fear is a component of 
it. Anxiety involves grievous uncertainty in a situation 
where action is imperative, as well as frustration in the 
making of choices. It is “the feeling of being ‘caught,’ 
‘overwhelmed’.” In other words it is “the human being’s 
basic reaction to a danger to his existence, or to some value 
he identifies with his existence.” The main argument of 
the book is that “the unique powers and initiative of each 
individual must be rediscovered, and used as a basis for 
work which contributes to the good of the community, 
rather than melted down in the collectivist pot of con- 
formity.” It would be interesting to know how many 
ministers and educators would agree with this statement : 
“Indeed, it is very easy to get an audience these days if 
one preaches against conceit and pride in one’s self, for 
most people feel so empty and convinced of their lack of 
worth anyway that they readily agree that the one who is 
condemning them must be right.” 

As he becomes self-aware, man is on the way to free- 
dom, which is “his capacity to take a hand in his own 
development.” It comes “when we accept the realities 
not by blind necessity but by choice.” Existentialism, the 
author says in commenting on the philosophy of Jean 
Paul Sartre, is essentially “belief in the capacity of the in- 
dividual to care greatly about his freedom and inner in- 
tegrity, enough to die or commit suicide for them if need 
be.” But this philosophy lacks the religious dimension. 
“One’s religious attitude is to be found at that point where 
he has a conviction that there are values in human ex- 
istence worth living and dying for.” 

The reader is confronted with a striking paradox: con- 
temporary man lacks a significant self-awareness because 
he is too much an individual to be a real person; “the more 
profoundly he can confront and experience the accumu- 
lated wealth in historical tradition, the more uniquely he 
can at the same time know and be himself.” 


A New Interpretation of Jung 


In a book to which Professor Goodwin Watson of Co- 
lumbia University contributes an impressive Introduction, 
Ira Progoff expounds the psychology of C. G. Jung. 


3 Jung’s Psychology and Its Social Meaning. New York, The 
Julian Press, 1953. $5.00. 
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Mr. Watson calls attention to the variety of writers 
and scholars who have drawn upon Jung’s writing. Al- 
though not what is sometimes called a religionist, Jung 
“warns us that at our own peril we repress or under- 
value spiritual needs which men from time immemorial 
have sought to express and to satisfy in the immense 
variety of earth’s religious symbols and rituals.” 

The author finds Jung’s significance partly in the fact 
that he has supplied insights which Freud lacked. ireud 
“did not understand history, and he did not understand 
religion.” His “biological and essentially anti-social formu- 
lation” of the “unconscious” limited his achievement. 
Jung has transcended the rationalism of Freud. ‘His 
interpretation of the psyche is inherently historical and is 
based on a social rather than a biological conception of 
man.” Among the originators of psychoanalytic theory 
“jung is the only one who has dealt systematically with 
both the dark side of man and the integrative spiritual 
faculties of the human being.” It is therefore incorrect to 
think of his system as a variant form of psychoanalysis. 
“The later development of Jung’s thought goes far be- 
yond the principles of psychoanalysis and draws upon a 
much wider variety of intellectual materials.” 

Freud, by contrast, “worked from a static, non-histori- 
cal point of view and dealt with social material not in 
order to understand it sociologically or historically, but in 
order to reduce it to his biological (1.e., instinctual) frame 
of reference.” He was “sceptical of all metaphysical con- 
cepts,” and, as is well-known, regarded religion as an “il- 
lusion.”” Jung sees reality in religious experience, em- 
phasizes the historical and spiritual side of man, regards 
a deterministic view of mental life as unsatisfactory, and 
holds that ‘“‘a reductive and analytical approach should be 
replaced by one which synthesizes psychic contents and 
takes cognizance of the purposive nature of man.” In a 
pungent sentence Mr. Progoff sums it up: “In other words, 
the cure that has been proposed in the form of psychoanal- 
ysis is itself an aspect of the very same mental state as 
that out of which the sickness has come.” 

Jung's much discussed “collective unconscious” is ex- 
plained as neither a “group mind” nor a “joint posses- 
sion” in a sociological sense. “It is collective rather in the 
sense that as something generically present in man, it 
is collectively held by all men.”” It is not merely a nega- 
tive thing, the source of inhibitions and frustrations. 
Rather, it is “the source out of which all the materials 
of consciousness as a whole emerge.” It is a psychic entity, 
which “supplies the fundamental symbols and other psy- 
chic contents that are brought to the surface in daily life.” 
Moreover, Jung holds that “the human psyche cannot 
function without a culture, and no individual is possible 
without society.” 


There is a dialectic, a principle of opposition, in Jung's 
thought. “All life,” he has said, “is energy and therefore 
depends on forces held in opposition.” Here the religious 
concept of rebirth is relevant. As the author puts it. 
“when the conflicting opposites have been integrated and 
brought into a peaceful relationship, it is actually as though 
a new individual has been born.” 

The stuff of the unconscious is symbolic; dream in- 
terpretation plays a large part in Jung’s system. It is an 
elaborate process involving technical concepts which, how- 
ever, the author explains in relatively simple terms. 

Neurosis, in Jung’s words, is “the hall-mark of civilized 
man.” Yet it reflects, he says, “essentially a universal 
problem.” 


Erich Fromm on Symbolism 


“Symbolic language,” says the noted psychoanalyst 
‘trich Fromm in a book on the subject,* “1s a language 
in which inner experiences, feelings and thoughts are 
expressed as 1f they were sensory experiences, events in 
ilie outer world. it is a language which has a ditferent 
logic from the conventional one we speak in the daytime, 
a logic in which not time and space are the ruling cate- 
gories but intensity and association. It is the one universal 
language the human race has ever developed, the same 
for all cultures and throughout history.” 

There are conventional, accidental and universal sym- 
bols ; the latter are “rooted in the properties of our body, 
our senses, and our mind, which are common to all men 
and, therefore, not restricted to individuals or to specific 
groups.” Fromm thinks that Jung’s assumption of a 
“racial inheritance’’—i.e. the collective unconscious—is 
gratuitous, but the difference between them, on this par- 
ticular point, may be largely verbal. 

Much of the book is given to the interpretation of 
dreams. (I*‘romm remarks that Freud rediscovered the 
importance of dreams, so generally recognized by the 
ancients. He quotes the Talmud: “Dreams which are not 
interpreted are like letters which have not been opened.”) 
His conclusion about the qualitative significance of dreams 
is that in sleep “the lack of contact with culture makes for 
the appearance both of our worst and of our best; there- 
fore, if we dream, we may be less intelligent, less wise, and 
less decent, but we may also be better and wiser than in 
our waking life.” 

The author, whose earlier books have been widely read, 
seems to stand somewhere between Freud and Jung. The 
unconscious, he says, “is neither Jung’s mythical realm 
of racially inherited experience nor Freud’s seat of irra- 
tional libidinal forces.” Freud, he says, holds all dreams 
to be irrational in nature, while Jung holds them to be 
“revelations of higher wisdom.” Many students, he holds, 
share his own view that “dreams partake of both, of our 
irrational and of our rational nature, and that it is the 
aim of the art of dream interpretation to understand when 
our better self and when our animal nature makes itself 
heard in the dream.” Against Freud’s dogmatic insistence 
on a “wish fulfillment” theory applying to all dreams he 
remarks that “the anxiety dream is clearly not the fulfill- 
ment of the wish but the fear of its frustration.” 


Resources Against Fear 


sonaro (Mrs. Harry A.) Overstreet has written one 
of the most insightful books in the field we are briefly 
surveying.® A non-professional, she draws on a wide 
knowledge of depth psychology, of literature, and of life. 
What we have here is a guide-book to the significant criti- 
cal phases of childhood, adolescence and adult life. The 
chief preoccupation is with the problem of the “primary 
life-relationship,” that is, relationship to oneself. The first 
venture for the child is “the building of the self-image.” 
In our culture, the author remarks, “adolescence is for 
many people stressful enough to rate as a kind of emotion- 
al illness; and certainly it is no unusual thing for its 
‘victim’ to reach chronological maturity still handicapped 
by its stresses.” Successful growing up does not bring 
an end to crises but insures the equipment needed to meet 
them. 


+The Forgotten Language. New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1951, $3.50, 

5 Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others. New York, 
Herper and Brothers, 1951. $3.00. 
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Like most writers of what may be called the depth 
school Mrs. Overstreet attaches much importance to feel- 
ings of guilt. From a religious point of view this is one 
of the crucial concerns of clinical psychology. The 
minister or the religious teacher who is helped measurably 
by the analysis of guilt furnished by psychiatry is often 
disturbed by the treatment offered for it. The controver- 
sial point, of course, concerns the nature of man. Mrs. 
Overstreet characterizes the appraisal on which psychia- 
trists are in general agreement: ‘Man, by this estimate, is 
not inherently poor stuff. He is by no means unfit ma- 
terial for the making of a good life or a good society. 
On the contrary, if his positive strivings toward a sound 
relationship with his world are not blocked, his exertions 
will be more productive than destructive. Even where 
blocking has occurred, positive strivings will reassert 
themselves if given a proper chance.” All students of 
theology will recognize here a general accord with the 
“liberal” tradition, and a conflict with the more recent 
“realistic” theology—as with classical Christianity itself. 
Oddly enough, the realists—in general, the neo-orthodox 
—have found support in Freudian theory, with its revela- 
tions concerning the primitive elements of the unconscious. 
Perhaps the most significant difference between Freud and 
the analysts who take a revisionist position is the emphasis 
which the latter place on the constructive capacities of 
the human self. 

What is disclosed here is the conviction that man has 
a bent toward wholesome, happy, benevolent living. As a 
sentence quoted from Fromm puts it: “We find that the 
destructive person is unhappy even if he has succeeded 
in attaining the aims of his destructiveness.” Says Mrs. 
Overstreet, “to decrease fear means to increase love; but 
to increase love must mean, also, to increase self-liking, 
self-acceptance.” To this theme of “acceptance” we must 
return in order to consider its bearing on the Christian 
conception of guilt. 

Karen Horney’s Philosophy 

One of the ablest expositors of psychoanalysis, from a 
revisionist viewpoint, was the late Karen Horney. Her 
writings have been extensively used by educators. We call 
attention here to the revealing book, Neurosis and Human 
Growth, published a few years ago.® It bears heavily 
and importantly on our central concern, which is to get 
light from depth psychology on human nature and the de- 
velopment of the self. Horney rejects the assumption 
“that man is by nature sinful or ridden by primitive in- 
stincts (Freud).” She likewise rejects the notion of 
mixed essences, good and bad, struggling for supremacy. 
The view she presents in opposition to these posits “evo- 
lutionary constructive forces” that urge man to “realize 
his given potentialities.” What she means is “that man. 
by his very nature and of his own accord, strives toward 
self-realization, and that his set of values evolves from 
such striving.” 

Interestingly enough, though the optimistic view of 
man just stated runs counter to classical Christian assump- 
tions, Miss Horney begins with the inherent tendency 
toward self-glorification, and discusses at length the “pride 
system,” which is a major target in Christian ethics. But 
the viewpoints differ. “The pernicious character of neu- 
rotic pride,” she says, “lies in the combination of its being 
vitally important to the individual and at the same time 
rendering him extremely vulnerable. This situation creates 
tensions, which because of their frequency and intensity 


® New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1950. $4.50. 
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are so unbearable that they call for remedies: automatic 
endeavors to restore pride when it is hurt and to avoid 
injuries when it is endangered.” This is, perhaps, a way 
of recognizing what classical Christianity holds to be the 
inherent tragedy of the human situation. 

Over against futile self-accusation Horney sets what 
she regards as the proper “constructive” role of con- 
science: “\What happens when our conscience is disquieted 
ditters from the neurotic process from the beginning. 
We try to face squarely the wrong done or the faulty 
attitude which has come to our attention, without magni- 
fving or minimizing it. ... To put it in most general 
terms, our conscience is a moral agency serving our 
growth, while self-accusations are amoral in origin and 
immoral in effect because they keep the individual from 
soberly examining his existing difficulties and thereby inter- 
fere with his human growth.” 

Referring to Schweitzer’s categories of “world and liic 
affirmation” and ‘world and life negation” Horney says, 
“Freud’s philosophy, in this deep sense, is a pessimistic 
one. Ours, with all its cognizance of the tragic element 
in neurosis, is an optimistic one.” From this viewpoint 
the augury for the voyage of the self is good: “However 
great man’s possibilities for becoming destructive, the 
history of mankind also shows an alive and untiring striv- 
ing toward greater knowledge about himself and the world 
around him, toward deeper religious experiences, toward 
developing greater spiritual powers and greater moral 
courage, toward greater achievements in all fields, and 
toward better ways of living.” 


Psychotherapy—Exposition and Christian Critique 


The points of crucial encounter between secular psy- 
chiatry and Christian theology are made plain in a little 
book by Professor David E. Roberts of Union Theological 
Seminary.” The author’s attitude toward psychiatry is 
wholly positive; he is not only theoretically but clinically 
at home with his subject. This makes his critique all the 
more significant. 

Mr. Roberts notes that Freud recognized and pointed 
out “a remarkable parallel between the Pauline- Augustine 
conception of original sin and the psychoanalytic concep- 
tion of neurosis.” Original sin, in this context, has nothing 
to do with a historical chronology, but denotes a conception 
of “every human being as finding himself in a setting, from 
birth to death, wherein he is continually violating his own 
good nature, not merely because he is ignorant of what 
he ought to co, or because social and physical influences 
prevent him from doing what he ought, but because he 
will not do it.” He cannot extricate himself by an act of 
the will because “every act of will issues from a center 
that is already wrongly disposed.” This is what is known 
as the human predicament. Christian theology holds that 
only when one is fully aware of this predicament is he “in 
position to look for and to accept” the remedy, which is 
divine forgiveness. 

This view of man and of the process of reaching spiri- 
tual maturity manifestly cuts across the pattern of “self- 
acceptance” as interpreted in secular psychiatry. As Mr. 
Roberts puts it, salvation in a “dynamic” Christian sense 
gives men “a faith and a mode of life which will make 
them no longer ashamed of themselves. It cures guilt, not 
by putting forward ideas which assure men willy-nilly 
that they are ‘all right,’ but by releasing a power which 
removes the causes of guilt.” Perhaps this might be para- 


7 Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $3.00. 
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phrased: Christianity makes as much of self-acceptance 
as secular psychiatry, but only as it rests on a person's 
conviction that God has accepted him. 

This is set forth here only in an attempt to clarify the 
relationship between the Christian view of man and that 
which seems to prevail in psychiatric theory and practice. 
This relationship is in part one of opposition, manifestly, 
but to what degree is it one of ambiguity ? 


Guilt—A Catholic View 


Caryll Houselander is a devout Roman Catholic, and 
her book has to be appraised in a different frame of ref- 
erence.* It bears the Church’s “imprimatur” and breathes 
the Roman tradition. Yet the author writes with a knowl- 
edge of psychiatric literature and a keen awareness of 
psychiatric problems, and from a viewpoint with respect 
to sin and guilt which is consonant with that of orthodox 
Protestantism. 

The author starts with a paradox: “People who lead 
blameless lives are often overwhelmed by the sense of 
guilt, while those who lead guilty lives may as easily be 
devoid of it... . The more guilty we are, the less guilty 
we feel.” Moreover, “while the guilt feeling disinte- 
grates all others, even those who manage to escape the 
actual pain of it, it integrates the saints. In them it is 
the blackness of the alchemical gold.” The generaliza- 
tion follows: “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
guilt is a reality, that we feel guilty because we are guilty, 
but that the feeling has been misplaced, dislocated from tts 
true cause, and is seeking some cause to which to attach 
itself.” 

Miss Houselander moves easily among the concepts 
and the data of psychiatry; she has some fair words for 
Freud: “The really evil thing about Freudianism is the 
abuses of it which have made a faith of it and distorted 
Freud’s theories. It is true that Freud was a materialist, 
and his theories material: this is his limitation. . . . Un- 
doubtedly his mistakes—especially the profound pessimism 
that marks his theories—have done an immense amount 
of harm; but he opened the gate to more human sympathy 
and hope than any doctor before him.” 

But the reality of sin and guilt is basic to the author's 
thought. In general, the Catholic doctrine of man is less 
severe than Reformation doctrine. Says Miss House- 
lander, “the great repression of our age is the repression 
of Christ in man... . It is only his surrender to his 
destiny of Christhood that can enable any individual to 
dare those experiences in life which lead to the fulfilling 
of his human nature... .” The following statement adds 
a touch of Catholic mysticism to the conception of sin 
and salvation: “Examination of conscience should not 
be turning our minds inward to our feelings, but flinging 
them out to God—it should be, as it were, a going out 
from ourselves to God, to look back at ourselves only from 
his side, through his penetrating light... . Thus our very 
sorrow for sin will become joy in the contemplation of 
God.” 


Religion and Mental Health 


A useful collection of clinical observations and theolegi- 
cal reflections is contained in a little book by James Dale 
Van Buskirk.? He is both a physician and a Methodist 
minister, with experience on the mission field. Some 


~8Guilt. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1951, $3.75. 
9 Religion, Healing & Health. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952. $2.50. 


readers may be a bit startled by this statement about the 
nervous ailments he encounters: “The great majority of 
these ills require no ‘depth psychology’ or prolonged psy- 
choanalysis; they are relatively on the surface, though 
not fully conscious as causes of the ills.” On the other 
hand, it was none other than Karen Horney who came out 
with advocacy of self-analysis! 

The author takes a matter-of-fact attitude toward 
“cures,” wherever reported: “Cures by faith, by prayers, 
by anointings, by laying on of hands, by suggestion, by 
hypnotism, by Christian Science, all have a psychic ele- 
ment, just as truly as that of the psychotherapist. The 
divergent theories of these various healings, as held by 
their practitioners, cannot all be true. We believe it is 
psychic power that is the common factor in these various 
healing methods, and that this accounts for the cures.” 
But of the spiritual maladies with which the psychiatrist 
deals he says: “It takes more than just uncovering the 
guilt as the psychogenic factor in the illness; there needs 
to be forgiveness and assurance of it; and in any case 
where there is real guilt, it takes more than self-forgive- 
ness.” Again he says, “the cure for anger, hate, grudges, 
resentment, all forms of hostility, is in forgiveness and 
love, rather than just in passing them by or letting them 
go... . Only a genuine religious experience can enable 
you to ‘love your enemies, pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and do good to them that hate you.’ ” 


A Hindu Contribution 


Commended by Professors Sorokin, Gordon Allport and 
the late Edgar Sheffield Brightman is Swami Akhila- 
nanda’s book dealing with our subject.’° In the Introduc- 
tion, by O. Hobart Mowrer of the University of Illinois, 
we read: “To Swami Akhilananda the separation of re- 
ligion and clinical psychology in this country must, in the 
beginning of his long sojourn here, have been an arresting 
spectacle; for in Hinduism, psychology and religion are 
one and inseparable.” 

Here is a quite different approach to psychiatric prob- 
lems. The note of conflict is a minor one. The highest 
religion, says the Swami, “neither creates tension nor 
does it emphasize sinfulness. No doubt it gives a sense of 
inadequacy at times but it also gives in great measure 
inspiration, hope, and encouragement for the attainment 
of a harmonious life according to the supreme goal of 
life.” Religious teachers who emphasize sin and guilt are, 
he thinks, in error and likely to do harm. The author 
seems to be living above the battle: “The conscious change 
of attitude toward life when carried out in daily activities 
gradually removes the cause of anxiety, no matter how it 
may be operating in the unconscious mind. Even though 
the change of attitude may be on an intellectual level for 
the time being, by degrees it penetrates the total mind 
through daily living and spiritual exercises. . . .” 

To be sure, the author recognizes and characterizes the 
neurotic tendencies of our time, but the reader gains the 
impression of an imperturbable Hindu soul. There is 
little sense of personal tragedy. Yet when he looks out on 
the world Swami Akhilananda is shocked by the extent of 
egocentric competition. “There is another method.” he 
says, “and that is the spirit of cooperation. .. . When 
we become mature, whether because of world-weariness, 
intelligence, or higher aspirations, we can practice the 
spirit of cooperation and service.” 


10 Mental Health and Hindu Psychology. New York, Harner 
and Brothers, 1951. $3.50, 
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